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This raised the question of alien religious
houses. It had risen on a small scale in the
case of Scottish monasteries. Robert Bruce
and his heirs were enemies of England, and it
could not be allowed that rents of English
estates which Scottish monks owned should
pass to a hostile land. But the case only
became pressing with the French wars,
Then it became clear that England could not
afford to be cosmopolitan, and in spite of
theory the line was drawn at the English
coast. At first the alien houses saw their
income pass into the king's coffers, or paid
heavy sums for his licence to become denizen,
i.e., purely English, neither controlled from
abroad nor subsidizing the foreigner. But
Church property was regarded as sacred, and
soon a permanent use was made of the
derelict property. English founders hence-
forth raised buildings, but looked to existing
endowments for the maintenance of their
inmates. So, for example, William of Wyke-
ham obtained a large portion of the revenues
for his great colleges at Oxford and Winchester
from confiscated monastic lands. So, also,
when Henry V. in 1414 built his magnificent
nunnery of Sion at Isleworth, its whole income
was derived from the same source, as was
that'of Eton and King's College, Cambridge,